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Peter Penguin Talking 


HELLO, it won’t be long now—snow melting, 





days longer and old sun getting hot again. You 
_.-— can dig out the marbles and the jacks from the 
skipping rope. Funny how spring makes children do the same things all 
the world over. I see a lot as 1 swim around. 

Saw a girl skipping rope on the Galapagos Islands, saw some boys 
flying kites on the coast of Africa. Down below Australia on the shore 
of Tasmania I saw three little brown boys squatting on the sand. One 
drew his hand back with a black, round pebble. “‘Crack!” that pebble 
knocked another for fair. ‘Marbles!’ I said. ‘Very like the marbles 
they have in Central Park or like the pebbles we played with down on 
Penguin Island when I was a chick.” It kind of made me homesick. 

Mr. Frog and I were talking a few days back, sitting by his pond along 
toward evening. (You'll meet Mr. Frog in the play on page 39). 

“Mr. Frog,” I said, ‘do you wish you were a tadpole?” 

““Wisha-wisha-wisha!—what’s the good of wishing?” 

He always talks like that and it doesn’t make much sense but it sounds 
sympathetic. Talking to him is rather like talking to oneself, only more so. 

“Like being a penguin chick,” I said. “Your mother running to warm 
you and your father running to feed you and nothing to do all day but 
eat and play—no lessons, no work, no manners expected.” 

“No sense, no pence—just a soft, silly sap—sap, sop, soo-oop!” Mr. 
Frog gurgled, diving into the pond. “Brrp!” and up he popped. “When 
I was a tadpole, I couldn’t splash—not big splashes!” 

“And when I was a chick, I couldn’t dive!” I said, going under in a 
beautiful long curve and coming up feeling proud. ‘Now we know how 
to do things—some things—and we learn more every day.” 

And that’s how it is. You see the boys and girls on the cover playing 
hop-skotch and marbles, skipping rope and flying kites. Some of these 
you can do and some you'll be learning, and the more games you know, 
the more fun you can have. 











Of course, if it is raining hard or blowing blizzards, or you have a sore 
throat and sneezes, you can’t do these games, but there are others you can 
do. What are they? Well, there’s a book called ON a Ratny Day by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sarah Fisher Scott which tells what three 
children did on a rainy day and it will give you ideas about inventing 
games yourself. If you will make up a really good game and write me 
a letter about it so I can tell other children, I will send you a packet of 
a thousand beads with designs and directions, and that will be something 
else to do on a rainy day. 

Then drawing and painting are good indoor sports. I think Lois 
Lenski must have lots of fun drawing pictures like that cover, and Remo 
Bufano must have fun making puppets and playing with them. If you 
want to know more about that, watch for his new book. It is called 
Macic StRINGs. “Mr. Rabbit’s Easter Jamboree” is just a little piece 
from that book which has several more plays and advice about making 
and handling puppets and puppet stages. Another kind of puppets even 
easier to make is described in Fist PUPPETRY by David Milligan. 

Jack Bechdolt and Decie Merwin work together and that must be nice, 
too. He writes the stories and she draws the pictures. They have just 
finished a book about Roscoe. Last year they had one about a seal, called 
THE BANDMASTER’S Houmpay. I liked it and I ought to know because 
I was practically brought up among seals. 

Those of you who have read the HERE AND Now Srories will be glad 
to see a new story, “The Patient Old Road” by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 
She has also written the foreword to CHILDREN OF AMERICA, a collection 
of “here and now” stories from STORY PARADE to be published this spring. 

Next month we have a surprise for you—a special Pan American issue, 
stories about South and Central America from Mexico to Patagonia. 
There will be pirates, llamas, Indians, a funny Mexican burro, games and 
crafts and a jai-alai cover by Kurt Wiese. Can you play jai-alai? Well, 
I'm telling you how next month. 

Did you get your bookplates yet? I have been sending out stacks of 
them. You see you have only to write me the names of any books you 
own that you heard about first through me or through Story PARADE 
book reviews or advertisements, and I will send you a bookplate for 
each one. You write your name on this and paste it in your book, and 
the book is marked for good. 
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ROSCOE 


oR THE GREAT ZOO MYSTERY 


By Jack BECHDOLT 
Illustrated by Decie Merwin 


Roscoe sat on the middle of his spine. His thin legs were 
draped over one arm of an overstuffed chair. Roscoe’s hair, 
the color of old manila rope, stood straight off his round 
head. His round face, with gleaming round spectacles, wore 
an absorbed expression. He was sorting out last Sunday’s 
newspapers, looking for the funny pages. 

“Roscoe!” called his mother, far off. “Oh .. . Ros-coe!” 

Roscoe did not answer. 

“Ros-coe!” called his mother. 

Somebody had taken the funny sections. Roscoe had an 
idea it must be his sister Jane, who was almost seven. It 
couldn’t be his sister Prudence, because Prue was only one 
and a half. There wasn’t anybody else in the family except 
his father and mother, and Katie the maid. 

Roscoe glanced at the brown picture section. An entire 
page was devoted to photographs of a new and extraordinary 
animal. BABY GIANT PANDA, said the headlines. 
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Roscoe had never seen anything that looked just like it. 
With the exception of a few adventurous explorers, nobody 
else had until recently. 

‘““Resembling both the bear and the raccoon,” said the ex- 
planation under the pictures. To Roscoe it looked like his 
sister Jane’s big teddy bear. But alive. And more charming. 
More amusing. 

He read about it eagerly. When fully grown these giant 
pandas weighed 300 pounds. They roamed the remote moun- 
tain fastnesses of China. So few white men had seen them 
that for a long time their existence was doubted. 

An American woman, Mrs. William Harvest Harkness, 
went alone into the wilds. She brought back a baby panda. 
Now, other explorers were following her example, and one of 
these rare babies had just been acquired by the very zoo where 
Roscoe spent so many afternoons. 

Roscoe swung his legs off the chair arm and set both scuffed, 
russet shoes firmly on the rug. 

“Roscoe!” The call came into the room accompanied by 
his mother. 

“Hey, Mom,” Roscoe burst out. “I’ve got to go over to 
the zoo. Can I, Mom?” 

“The zoo?” Mrs. Smith looked surprised. ‘Why, how 
did you know, Roscoe?” 

“Tt’s here. In the paper.” 

“Oh no, Roscoe. There must be some mistake.” 

“Tt is! Here, look at it.” 

Mrs. Smith looked at the pictures and her surprise changed 
to asmile. “Oh, I see. We weren’t talking about the same 
thing, exactly. You want to go to the zoo to see the panda. 
And I wanted you to take the baby out for an hour. Why, 
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isn’t that nice! Now, both of you can have a good time.” 

To reach the park, Roscoe and his sister had to cross two 
city blocks and be careful to watch the traffic lights at the 
corners. 

When Roscoe went alone, it didn’t seem any distance at 
all. When he wheeled Prudence in her pram, it seemed as 
far from home as the wild mountains of Tibet where the 
giant pandas live. 

Prudence was a lively baby with very red cheeks and dim- 
ples. Her eyes were blue, and round as marbles. Her hair 
was yellow and curly. She bounced up and down constantly 
and talked all the time, but nobody could make out what she 
was saying. People kept stopping Roscoe to poke a finger at 
Prudence and exchange silly remarks with her. 

*“Hello-o-0-o!” 

When he heard that flutelike voice Roscoe sighed and 
stopped automatically. This was Miss Fitts and she was the 
worst. Miss Fitts thrust her face close to Prudence’s. She 
wasn’t wearing her glasses and she had to get very close to a 
person to see who it was. 

“Ipsy-wipsy-wuzzy,” said Miss Fitts brightly. “It’s dar- 
ling ickle Prue, isn’t it? Darling ickle Prudy-wudy and her 
great big growed-up bruzzy, Roscoe!” 

Roscoe shifted from one foot to the other and sighed. He 
remembered to say, “Yes, Miss Fitts,” and ““No, Miss Fitts,” 
very patiently, as his mother had taught him. At this rate 
the zoo would be closed for the day before they ever got to 
the park. And he’d never see the baby panda! 

“Dear little Roscoe,” said Miss Fitts, showing all her prom- 


inent teeth in a glaring smile. ‘“He’s pretty proud of his 
darling sister, isn’t he?” 
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Roscoe turned bright red and hoped that nobody heard her. 
But they did. Even the traffic policeman out in the street 
was grinning. 

Finally Miss Fitts got tired. They went on again, into the 
winding paths of the park, headed for the zoo. Roscoe was 
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“WHICH WAY TO THE PANDA?” ROSCOE ASKED. 


running at top speed. Prudence, excited by their hurry, 
waved her arms and kicked her legs under the blanket. 

They passed the peanut wagon. 

“Which way to the panda?” Roscoe asked. 

“Straight on and second turn to your right.” 

They swooped past a policeman. “Please, is the panda’s 
cage this way?” 
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“If you don’t slow down, you'll run past it entirely.” 

That must be it, just ahead. People were standing around, 
watching with smiles and laughter. 

Another moment and—Ow-roo! Ow-rooooooo! 

The sound was as loud as thunder. It shook the air. 

All the people around the panda’s cage turned to listen. 
They began to run toward the lion house, whence the sound 
came. Roscoe heard their excited talk as they streamed past. 

“The lions are fighting.” 

“One got loose.” 

““They’re attacking their keeper!” 

The uproar kept up, filling Roscoe with a delicious excite- 
ment. Keepers were running from all sides. This was better 
than baby giant pandas! 

Roscoe rolled the pram off the walk, close beside the panda 
yard, and ran off with the others. Perhaps the lions were 
fighting and he would see it! He forgot that he had come to 
the zoo especially to see the giant panda. 

This afternoon the panda had been climbing the tree in its 
cage. It was trying to learn to walk a branch, but being 
young and roly-poly it slipped off. There it hung upside 
down while the crowd laughed, only to drop at last plump on 
its back. Then it lay kicking its legs and staring innocently 
at the sky, pleased to be the center of attention. 

But suddenly the crowd went away. 

Everybody in that part of the zoo had poured into the lion 
house—except two men. Unheeding the excitement, they 
drew closer to the open-air enclosure where the rare little vis- 
itor from China was kept. 

The taller of the two, who wore a patch over one eye, re- 
marked in a whisper, “The keeper left the cage unlocked.” 
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The smaller man grinned evilly. “Suppose somebody was 
to snatch that panda, Dodger. The zoo would pay a nice re- 
ward to get it back. Pandas are worth a lot of money.” 

“You said it, Doc!” 

‘*‘A smart person could take it easy enough,” Doc mused, 
pushing open the unlocked door to the panda’s yard. ‘Hey, 
look! It’s glad to see us!” 

The baby panda was too young and too innocent to under- 
stand the nature of these men. It galloped awkwardly up to 
them, delighted to have visitors. It lifted its black snout in 
greeting. Its little eyes in their black, plushy setting, twin- 
kled merrily. It smiled. 

“It’s tame as a kitten,” said Dodger. “It wouldn’t make 
any fuss about going with us. But how could we get it out 
of the park?” 

“Look,” Doc whispered. He pointed to the perambulator 
in which Prudence sat waving her arms. 

““A baby carriage!” 

Doc’s face spread in an ugly grin. “We'll chuck out the 
kid—” 

“And put the panda in its place,” Dodger finished. 

“But how about the baby?” 

“We'll put the baby in the panda’s house, stupid,” Dodger 
said. “It can’t get hurt in there. And somebody’s sure to 
find it. Then we wheel the panda to our hideout. Nothing 
to do after that but collect the reward.” 

While this plot was being hatched, the roaring of the lions 
continued like thunder over the zoo. Old Akbar, the dean 
of the big cats, had tried to steal a knuckle-bone from his 
grandson, Nero. Nero promptly snapped at the thieving 
paw that came through the bars. The two flung themselves 
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“IT’S TAME AS A KITTEN,” SAID DODGER. 


against the partition that separated them and were swearing 
horribly. 

Roscoe had wriggled to a very advantageous position close 
to the rail where he could see it all. It was fully ten minutes 
before he thought of the baby giant panda and his sister Pru- 
dence. When he did, he started back on the run to find her. 
He was glad afterward that he had hurried. 

Two men were just turning the corner past the panda’s 
yard and they were wheeling Prudence’s pram with them. 

“Stop!” shouted Roscoe. “That’s my sister.” 

The men only hurried faster. 

“Stop!” Roscoe panted and ran harder. 

Dodger stopped wheeling. “Who you yelling at, boy?” 
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“I’m yelling at you. That’s our pram and my sister in it!” 

Doc looked at his partner and shook his head pityingly. 
‘““He’s coo-coo! That’s my pram and my own little daugh- 
ter, ain’t it, Dodger?” 

“Of course, it is. Now, kid, you scram!” 

“T will not,” said Roscoe and seized the carriage. 

Oh,” said Dodger, “so you’re going to act tough?” 

Roscoe felt small and very much alone. Nobody else was 
in sight at the moment and Doc and Dodger looked deter- 
mined to make trouble. But he knew that he was not mis- 
taken about the pram. Though the hood had been drawn 
down, Prudence’s plush Donald Duck was in plain view, 
tucked into a fold of the blanket. 

“You give me this pram, or I’ll call a policeman,” Roscoe 
began manfully. 

Just then Dodger nudged Doc and pointed. People had 
begun to leave the lion house. Some of them were drawing 
closer. 

“All right, Sonny, I guess she is your baby sister,” said Doc 
with a false ““Ha-ha!” 

“Yeah, me and Doc were just having our little joke,” Dod- 
ger said nervously. “You take her now, and next time 
you'd better not leave her alone like that.” 

They thrust the carriage at Roscoe and hurried away. Be- 
fore he lost sight of them they were running. 

Roscoe started home, wheeling the pram. It was too late 
to see the baby panda today. The zoo closed at half past five 
and it was past that time now. 

People smiled sympathetically at a tow-headed boy in neat 
gray knickers and jacket who wheeled a baby carriage in a 
very business-like way. Because the hood was drawn down, 
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nobody saw his passenger. And nobody stopped him for 
some time. Then he heard that cooing, “Hello-oooo0!” It 
was short sighted Miss Fitts again. 

Roscoe stopped politely, but he said, “She’s asleep. I guess 
we better not wake her up. I guess it’s about time for her 
dinner.” 

“Just one peek,” cooed Miss Fitts. “Just one itsy-bitsy 
peek at darling ickle wuzzums!” 

She lifted the hood and peered into the carriage. ‘‘Why, 
she is asleep!” said Miss Fitts. ‘‘Blessums!” She was too short 
sighted to see just what occupied the carriage. 

“Yes, Miss Fitts. I guess I wouldn’t wake her up,” said 
Roscoe. 

““Well,” smiled his mother, when he appeared at the door. 
““Have a nice time?” 

““Yes’m.” 

““Was the panda nice?” 

Roscoe gave her a startled look. He had forgotten about 
the panda. 

“TI saw two lions have a fight,” he explained briefly. 

His mind was on something else. This was just the time 
when the daily adventure story was due over the radio. He 
made for the radio cabinet and in a moment the room re- 
sounded with the opening dialogue of the serial. 

Then it resounded with something even more exciting. 

First his mother screamed. A door slammed violently. He 
heard running feet. His father’s voice, demanding what was 
wrong. Then his father shouting: 

“ROSCOE!” 

Roscoe could not have leaped away from the radio faster 
if it had spat flames at him. His insides seemed to turn over 
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rapidly. He felt an awful sinking weakness that affected his 
legs. When his father called his name in that tone, it meant 
serious trouble. 

“ROSCOE!” 

“Yessir!”? Roscoe came running. 

Then he saw his father and mother. His father was sup- 
porting his mother by an arm around her waist. Both were 
staring at the perambulator in which sat— 

Roscoe blinked. 

That was not his little sister sitting upright in the carriage 
drinking greedily from a nursing bottle. It was the baby 
giant panda. 

“Where did that come from?” his father demanded. 

“Where is your little sister?” his mother gasped. ‘Roscoe, 
tell us!” 


Roscoe was as incapable of telling them as was the baby 




















THE PANDA WAVED HIS HAND IN JAUNTY GREETING 
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giant panda. He had wheeled a perfectly normal human 
baby to the zoo, and look what it had turned into! At the 
moment he forgot all about the two strange men and their 
pretense that the baby carriage belonged to them. This 
looked like some kind of black magic. 

All of them stared at the panda. 

The panda, holding the nursing bottle between its front 
paws, stared back at them with twinkling little eyes. It 
dropped the empty bottle and waved a black paw in jaunty 
greeting, very much as Prudence would have done. 

Fortunately for them all, there came an interruption from 
the radio. In that moment of tense, breathless silence while 
they stared at the panda, the voice of an announcer boomed 
through the apartment. 

“We interrupt our usual program to make an announce- 
ment of vital importance to some mother. A year-and-a- 
half-old baby with curly yellow hair has just been found in 
the panda’s cage at the city park zoo. At the same time the 
keeper discovered that the baby giant panda is missing. If 
any person who has lost a baby or found a baby giant panda 
will telephone at once to the head keeper at the city park zoo 
the authorities may be able to solve the mystery.” 

It was Roscoe’s father who acted first. 

“Get the telephone book. Look up the number of the 
zoo,” he cried as he rushed toward the instrument. 

Roscoe listened anxiously to his father’s remarks over the 
telephone. In a moment he gathered that it was indeed Pru- 
dence who had been found in the panda’s cage at the zoo. 
She was quite well and unharmed. He gave a great sigh of 
relief. 


And it was indeed the baby giant panda that sat up in Pru- 
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dence’s carriage, waving all four legs like a very lively infant. 
Roscoe approached it diffidently and offered tot tickle its 
round stomach. The panda opened its jaws in a wide smile 
and held up two appealing black arms. 

“Want me to take you up?” Roscoe grinned. 

It was heavier than Prudence, but he hugged it to him. 
The panda wound its arms about his neck and lay staring at 
him. No normal boy could resist a friendly little animal like 
this. 

Roscoe’s father had finished his telephone talk. He came 
into the nursery wearing his hat and prepared to say some 
sharp things to his son. 

He saw Roscoe holding the sleeping panda. In spite of his 
resolutions he began to smile. 

After all, Prudence was safe. Their terrors over, the baby 
had been quieted by a few words from the zoo keeper. And 
Mr. Smith had an idea that Roscoe had acted with the best of 
intentions. In fact, he usually did. So maybe he didn’t de- 
serve any worse punishment than the fright he had had. 

“Put the panda back in Prue’s pram,” he said quietly. “I’ve 
got to take it back to the zoo. You can come with me, if you 


like, Son.” 


KITE DAYS 


A kite, a sky, and a good firm breeze, 
And acres of ground away from trees, 
And one hundred yards of clean, strong string— 
O boy, O boy! I call that Spring! 
—Mark SAWYER 
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THE PATIENT OLD ROAD 


By Lucy SpracueE MITCHELL 
Illustrated by William Péne du Bois 


SoMEWHERE in this world is an old road. It is a patient old 
road. It has to be patient, for it never gets any rest. Over 
this road automobiles are always whizzing: fast autos, slow 
autos, new autos, old autos, truck and passenger autos, buses 
and delivery autos. Up and down the road goes a steady 
procession by day. And even at night, the old road gets little 
rest, for many heavy trucks and buses boom over it in the 
dark. 

The old road is wise as well as patient. It knows all the rules 
of the road. Who better? It knows which autos obey the 
rules and which do not. It hears the autos chatting to one 
another as they clatter past. It knows which autos have bad 
tempers and which do not. It hears the terrible things some 
of them say about their drivers. For most of the drivers are 
stupid people who don’t understand a thing an auto says! 

When the autos are rolling smoothly along, the drivers 
think the autos are saying, “Put, put, put.” But they are 
really calling the drivers, “Nut, nut, nut!” The old road 
hears them but says nothing. And when the autos get mad 
and honk at each other, the old road only thinks, “Let them 
chatter, what does it matter?” 

But there was one funny little old automobile that used 
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the road, and never lost its temper. It had a funny little old 
driver who understood automobile talk. The little auto had 
a funny little square box of a body; it was hung high off the 


























ground and had a queer little engine sticking out in front. It 


was always giggling, ““Tee-ee-ee, tee-ee-ee!” And whenever 
it giggled, the funny little old driver giggled, too. The old 
road loved to hear them. 

The little auto giggled, ‘“Tee-ee-ee. I’m a Model 
Tee-ee-ee!” And the old driver giggled back, ““You and me, 
Model Tee-ee-ee, tee-ee-ee.” The new Fords on the road 
hated to hear Model T and its driver talking this way. When 
they saw Model T in front of them, they began screeching. 
The stupid drivers thought they were saying, ““Honk, honk!” 
But they were really saying, “Hog, hog!” which is the polite 
remark autos make when they want to pass! 

Then each one hurried past as fast as it could, muttering, 
“I’m ashamed to see a Model T. You’re out of date. Now, 
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I’m a V-8!” But the giggling pair only shouted after them, 
““Model Tee-ee-ee, Model Tee-ee-ee,” and didn’t mind at all. 
And the patient old road didn’t mind either. It only thought, 
“Let them chatter, what does it matter? V-8 or Model T, 
they all use me, use me.” 


Sometimes a great streamlined sports model came streaking 


along the road. Its hood was pointed and stuck way out in 
front. The door of the rumble curved to a point behind, and 
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the body was hung low to the road. When it saw Model T 
ahead, it yelled, “Hog, hog!” And as it got nearer, the little 
auto was going around a curve. But still Streamlined 
screamed, “Speedy, speedy, let me pass!” The funny little auto 
turned way out to the right, but as the fast auto whizzed past 
it on the curve, it shouted back, “Greedy, greedy, oil and gas!” 

Streamlined sent a puff of dust over the little Model T, 
and as it passed on the curve they heard Model T answer, 
“Seedy, seedy, none of your sass.” 

But the old road was sad, for Streamlined had broken a 
rule of the road; and it scolded Streamlined. “I'd just as lief 
you'd come to grief. You’ve got nerve to pass on a curve!” 
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Then Model T saw an enormous truck ahead. The truck 
was carrying heavy pieces of iron. The driver had tied a red 
rag on one piece that stuck way out behind. The truck jolted 
slowly along, and the iron beams jangled. 

Model T wanted to pass the truck. So it said, “Master, 
” But there was a hill ahead. So 
the little old driver answered, “No, no, we'll go slow. It 
really is silly to pass where it’s hilly! Model Tee-ee-ee.” 

So Model T crawled up the road behind the big truck. And 
the old road was pleased to have Model T obey this rule of 
the road. 

After they had reached the top of the hill, Model T wanted 
to pass the truck. So it said again, “Master, master, make me 
go faster.” And this time the little old driver squawked his 
horn. But the truck kept right on going in the middle of 
the road. 


master, make me go faster. 


The truck just jangled the iron beams, groaning, “I’m 
strong, I’m long. With my heavy load, I own the road,” and 
it jounced into a hole on purpose. 

“Ouch!” said the patient old road. “I’m made for use but 
not for abuse.” And the old road scolded the truck, “With 
your heavy load, you don’t own the road!” For the truck 
was breaking another rule of the road in thinking it had 
special rights. 

It tickled Model T to have the big truck scolded. So it 
shouted, “Shucks! Shucks! These clumsy trucks!” 

The truck could stand being scolded by the old road, but 
it was riled tohear Model T. And it grunted back, “You darn 
little runt, Pll give you a bunt.” 

Model T shouted back, “I may be small, but after all, I’m 
as good as you. I own the road, too.” And it kept on yelling, 
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“Hog, hog, hog,” and “‘Nut, nut, nut,” until at a wide place 
in the road it finally got by the ugly old truck. 

“Bang!” Model T backfired at the truck. “Now, you 
can see the rear of Model T!” 

The angry old truck snarled, “Go jump in the river, you 
pert little flivver!” 

But the old road was now patient again. It only thought, 
“Let them chatter, what does it matter?” 

So all day long and sometimes at night, the automobiles 
come and go on the patient, wise old road. And of all the 
autos that pass over the road, probably the funny little old 
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Model T with its funny little old driver is the wisest of them 
all. It obeys all the rules of the road. It doesn’t pass on a 
curve; it doesn’t pass on a hill; and it doesn’t think it owns 
the road. 

Indeed, when it is time to go back to the garage for the 
night, it often says, to all the autos that pass it or to the trucks 
that it passes, “I’m as good as you; I own the road, too.” 

And the funny little old driver answers, “Yes. We're as 
good as V-8; we’re as good as Streamlined; we’re as good as 
the truck. You and me, Model T.” 

“Yes,” says the wise, patient old road that never gets any 
rest. “Yes, Model T and your driver, you are right. And 
the others are wrong.” 


“But whether they’re crazy or whether they’re lazy, 
Whether they fuss or whether they cuss, 
Whether they speed or whether they crawl, 
The patient old road must serve them all.” 


POISON—A GaME FROM No-ENp HoLiow 


A circle is drawn with a sharp stick on the ground, and 
the players stand around it on the outside and join hands. 
Then they begin to pull until some player steps over the line. 
This player becomes “poisoned,” and the others “‘fly to safety” 
by finding a bit of wood to stand on or touch with their 
hands. Anyone who gets caught flying to safety, or in 
changing places with another, becomes poison too. The 
catching goes on till all are caught, and then the game starts 
all over with a new circle. 
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THE SMILING BEAST 


By Henry LIONEL WILLIAMS 


Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 


Part THREE 


SomeTHING had gone wrong. All night GoGo had worked 
in the Cave of Men preparing magic for the next hunt. 
When dawn came and no hunters appeared, GoGo was 
curious. Followed by the faithful Jak, he went to the cavern 
entrance, and stood there watching the glowing ball of the 
sun poke fingers of light through the trees. Still no men 
came, and GoGo was disturbed. Perhaps his father had not 
understood him when he asked that the men be kept away 
from the cavern for two days while the magic was made. 
There was only one way to find out. Taking Jak by the 
neck, GoGo guided him on the trail that led to home. 

Following the path along the side of the hill, GoGo and 
the dog were only slightly lower down the mountain than the 
rock shelter in which GoGo’s family lived. Soon after leav- 
ing the shadow of the trees, GoGo sighted his home and gave 
the customary hail. 

At his cry the massive head and shoulders of his father, 
a huge club in his hand, appeared above the rock. Ka-Gora 
gave an assuring hail, throwing up his free hand in a gesture 


of welcome. That hand dropped suddenly as Ka-Gora spied 
the dog. 
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““Have a care!” he cried in alarm. “There is a wolf behind 
you!” 

GoGo gave a loud laugh. “That is no wolf,” he shouted 
back. “It is Jak, my friend!” 

Ka-Gora still stared unbelievingly, and kept his club ready 
for action. 

GoGo’s mother, hearing the commotion, came to the ledge 
and peered over. Seeing Jak, she gave a startled cry and 
rushed to the back of the cave to cover up Mee-Na and GoGo’s 
little brother with a bison skin. 

“Drive that wolf away,” she cried to her husband. 

Even Ka-Gora, great hunter though he was, kept at a safe 
distance while GoGo and Jak climbed over the ledge. Ap- 
parently realizing that they had arrived at their destination, 
Jak subsided to the ground, and lay there with his tongue out, 
looking idly around. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said GoGo, reassuringly. “This is no 
wolf. He will not bite you.” 

The children had pushed aside their skin covering and were 
peeping out, half terrified and half curious. 

“It looks like a wolf to me,” said Ka-Gora. “Have you 
worked magic on it?” 

“No,” replied GoGo, laughing. “This is no wolf, but a 
beast that has friendliness in his heart. He smiles. And like 
you, my father, he is a great hunter! He will be your friend 
if you will let him lick your hand!” Turning to the dog he 
said, “Come! Jak!” Jak got up lazily, stretched himself, 
and walked over to stand by GoGo. 

“Hold out your hand to him,” GoGo urged. Ka-Gora 
hesitantly brought his fingers up in front of Jak’s nose, but 
kept his club swinging handily in his other massive fist. Jak 
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sniffed speculatively at the fingers which were coated with 
grease from the meat Ka-Gora had been eating. Liking the 
smell, Jak moved forward slightly and began to lick the hand. 
A slow smile spread over Ka-Gora’s hairy countenance. 
Suddenly the baby darted forward and, before any one 





KA-GORA KEPT HIS CLUB READY FOR ACTION 


could interfere, had thrown its chubby arms around Jak’s 
neck, gurgling with delight. The woman gavea cry of horror 
and rushed forward to save her child. But GoGo stretched 
out an arm to detain her. 

“Tt is all right,” Gogo said. “Look!” 

Jak was standing perfectly still, submitting to the baby’s 
embrace with a contented air. Mee-Na, crowding forward, 
gave an exclamation of delight. 

*“Oh, look!” she cried. ‘‘The wolf is smiling!” ‘Then the 
baby, letting go of Jak’s neck, sat down with a bump, and 
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Jak stalked majestically away. On the other side of the fire 
he discovered a piece of meat. Lying down, he took it be- 
tween his front paws, and began to chew on it. Ka-Gora’s 
eyes nearly popped out of his head. 

“Look!” he exclaimed. “That animal is eating my food. 
He cannot stay. We have not enough for ourselves!” 

““Have no fear of that,” GoGo reassured him. “Jak will 
bring us more meat than he will ever eat. He has always 
hunted his own food. He can do so again. Besides,” he con- 
tinued, “Jak is of great service to me. With him and this 
little stick that you see fastened to my leg, I can walk well. 
No more shall the hunters say I do not know the Valley.” 

Ka-Gora smiled. “That is well,” he said, patting GoGo’s 
shoulder. “And no doubt he will be of use in warning you of 
the savage beasts that might attack you.” 

“Yes,” said GoGo, “‘already he has saved my life, as I saved 
his.” And he told Ka-Gora of how he had found Jak, and 
how Jak saved him from the boars. “And now,” he said, 
“tell me why the hunters did not come to the Cave of Men at 
sunrise?” 

“That is easy to answer,” Ka-Gora replied. “I told the men 
I would call them together when your magic was ready. 
Yesterday, I spied a herd of reindeer on the far side of the 
river. I told the hunters that your magic had been made for 
the deer and that we should cross the water. After that, I 
could not tell them to go to the cavern. For the moment our 
bellies are full. What we shall do tomorrow lies with you.” 

“That is good,” said GoGo. “In the cavern I have made 
magic for goat and for horse and for boar. Also, I have a 
plan whereby we can subdue the rhinoceros whose hide is too 
strong for our spears. The faithful Jak will help us do that.” 
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Turning to his mother, GoGo said, “Give me a strip of soft 
hide to put around Jak’s neck. It is tiring to grasp him by 
the hair.” 

The woman took two lengths of thong and knotted them 
together. “Here,” she said. “This will be long enough.” 

“And strong enough,” said GoGo with a smile. He looped 
it twice around the dog’s neck and tied it. “Let us go,” he 
said to his father. 

For the first time in many days the hunters assembled in 
the Cave of Men. They were curious to learn what GoGo had 
in store for them. 

As GoGo had told his father, he had prepared the magic 
for the goats, the horses, and the boars, by making pictures 
of them in the cavern. These were animals they were to hunt 
next—after they had completed the magic for them. This 
they proceeded to do, by the light of four flickering lamps. 
Chanting the mysterious words of the ceremony, GoGo took 
up his spear and marched past the magic drawings, striking 
each of them as if he were actually wounding an animal. 
After him came all the hunters in turn, each repeating his 
words and actions. When the last man had passed the paint- 
ings, they all stood in a great semicircle with GoGo in the 
middle. As one man, they raised their spears and gave a great 
shout—the hunter’s hail of triumph! 

Now, GoGo mounted a large stone that stood on the floor 
of the cavern, and turned to address the hunters. 

“Men of the Valley,” he said, “ta new day has come. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of large animals in the Valley, our magic 
has not the power it once had. For this reason it is necessary 
for us to devise both new magic and new ways of hunting. 


> 


The magic I offer you is this.” And he turned to point to the 
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narrow end of the cavern behind him. ‘The lamp bearers 


raised their lights and the deep shadows rolled back revealing 
Ka-Gora holding, by a thong around its neck, the animal Jak! 
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This creature is not a wolf,” said GoGo. “It has no fear 
of man, but looks upon him as a friend. It will lie down by 
his fire, and give warning of approaching danger. It will 
help him in the hunting field and protect him from the fierce 
creatures of the forest. 

“This creature has the power to seek out animals in the 
bush and set them to flight. When dawn comes we shall 
follow the trail of the boar, from whose tusks this animal has 
already saved me. With the help of our animal friend here, 
we no longer need fear famine.” 

At this the men began to whisper among themselves, but 
no one challenged his plan, so GoGo stepped down from the 
stone. He could see that the men were far from convinced. 
No doubt Ga-Ma had talked against him. 

GoGo spoke to his father. ‘There is nothing more I can 
do,” he said. “My fate rests with you—and Jak!” 

“Have no fear,” said Ka-Gora patting him on the shoulder. 
“We shall not fail you!” 

All the following day GoGo was ill at ease. So many things 
might happen to spoil the hunt, and with the men in their 
present temper they would have little consideration for him. 

Long before dusk of the second day, Ka-Gora returned 
from the hunt. The rest of the men marched by in the valley 
below, singing and shouting as he had not heard them sing 
and shout in many moons. Jak had led them to a herd of 
wild boar and also helped to trap a baby rhinoceros and its 
mother. With Ka-Gora came Jak, leaping up the rocks 
ahead of him, mouth wide and tongue lolling, to spring over 
the ledge into GoGo’s welcoming arms. The dog leapt upon 
him playfully, pushing him over and licking his face. 
Ka-Gora staggered and grunted under a load of boar meat. 
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Sweating and panting he dropped to his favorite seat, the 
large rock against the side wall of the shelter. His wife hastily 
built up the blaze so there would be plenty of hot stones on 
which to roast the steaks. 

Soon the air was filled with the aroma of frying meat, and 
five hungry humans and a dog were sharpening their teeth 
on leathery strips of flesh that to them was the most wonderful 
food of all. Soon the sun sank behind their hill and darkness 
descended on the Valley, but still the feast went on in a silence 
unbroken save for the sounds of eating. When he felt his 
stomach would hold no more, GoGo rolled up in his bison 
skin and went to sleep. There was no need to tell him the 
hunt had been a success. 

Next morning, GoGo was so absorbed in hearing his 
father’s description of the hunt, it was a long, long time before 
he noticed that Jak was gone. No one had seen the dog since 
waking, and it was impossible to tell whether he had gone 
since sunrise or during the night. His absence worried GoGo. 
Without Jak all his plans for the future of hunting in the 
Valley were destroyed. 

“He has gone,” said Ka-Gora. “If he wants to come back 
he will come. If he does not it is no use seeking him.” 

“We must not tell the hunters,” said GoGo. ‘Perhaps he 
will return before they find out.” But he was not hopeful. 

Before sunset Ga-Ma and his two friends appeared on the 
rock below the home of Ka-Gora. He invited them to sit 
at his fire. Not to have done so would have been unfriendly, 
and have invited suspicion. 

““GoGo is down at the river,” he told them. 

“And of course the wolf is with him,” sneered Ga-Ma. 
Ka-Gora did not answer, and Ga-Ma continued. 
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“Today,” Ga-Ma said, “while we were hunting, wolves 
descended upon our homes, and one of our number has lost 
both a son and a daughter. In the past it has seemed there is 
little we can do to prevent such things. Nevertheless, now 
































GA-MA, THE VILLAIN 


that we have so great a Sorcerer” —and here Ga-Ma smiled 
sarcastically, ‘“‘we consider that the problem should not be too 
great for him.” 

Ka-Gora looked at Ga-Ma reflectively, but said nothing 
and Ga-Ma was more than a little embarrassed. He knew 
Ka-Gora could see that he was making a last desperate effort 
to injure GoGo in the eyes of the hunters. 

At last Ka-Gora spoke. ‘There is much in what you say,” 
he murmured. “The Sorcerer will consider your words.” 

Ga-Ma laughed. “I fear,” he said smoothly, “the hunters 
will not be too patient.” With a wicked smile he rose, and 
the three men took their leave. As they vanished over the 
ledge, Ka-Gora reached to the fire and took another chunk 
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of meat. He could always think better when he was eating. 

When GoGo heard the news he hardly knew what to think. 

“This is nothing new,” he argued. “Our people have always 
been at the mercy of marauding animals. Why should 
things be different now? No one but Ga-Ma would expect 
me to do something that has never been done before.” 

“Yet, it is by doing things no one else has tried that great 
Sorcerers are made,” Ka-Gora suggested gently. GoGo did 
not answer. This was a challenge and he felt he must meet it. 
But how? With Jak gone, his only hope had vanished. 

Fortunately, the people of the Valley had meat for at least 
two days. For two whole days, he would be able to think and 
plan. Yet, try as he would, GoGo could imagine no way of 
protecting the people at home while the hunters were away. 
All that day and all that night GoGo worried and thought, 
and on the second night he drew his bison skin about him and 
tried to sleep, but sleep would not come. 

Lying there looking up at the stars, GoGo felt that this was 
the end. His failure would be Ga-Ma’s triumph. Soon his 
head was aching with the effort of thinking. Slowly the stars 
and the moon marched across the sky. And GoGo longed 
for Jak. 

Whether GoGo had dozed or not he was not sure. But 
all at once he was conscious of a strange, exciting noise. There 
was a panting, as if some creature were out of breath, then a 
whimpering and a muzzling sound that made his heart leap 
high. Only a dog could make a sound like that. Throwing 
aside his bison skin, GoGo rolled over to the fire. Seizing a 
long brand he blew it into a flame. Holding the dancing light 
above his head, he looked across the smoldering fire to the 
ledge. Just above it two pairs of eyes gleamed in the darkness. 
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“Jak!” GoGo called softly. Jak bounded lightly over the 
parapet, followed by another dog, and hurled himself on 
GoGo in an ecstasy of excitement, pawing and licking with 
all his might. 

Ka-Gora, aroused by the disturbance, raised himself on his 
elbow and surveyed the scene with sleepy eyes. 

“What is going on here?” he demanded. 

GoGo’s heart was so full of joy he could scarcely speak. 
“It’s Jak!” he whispered. “Jak has come back—and he has 
brought his mate!” 

By this time the whole family was awake. Ka-Gora threw 
off his skin cover and jumped to his feet. Suddenly, from 
the darkness below the ledge came a spine-tingling howl. Jak, 
who had lain down by the fire, leapt to his feet to answer it. 
GoGo and Ka-Gora, seized with the same idea, snatched 
flaming brands from the fire and hastened to the ledge. Their 
torches lit the weirdest scene that ever a human being beheld. 
Dotted among the tumbled rocks there seemed to move a 
hundred ghostly shapes; a hundred pairs of gleaming eyes 
reflected the twin lights of the torches. 

“Wolves!” gasped Ka-Gora. 

“No,” said GoGo softly. ‘Not wolves—Dogs! Dogs to 
help us hunt. Dogs to guard our homes.” 

Ka-Gora smiled through his beard. “Poor Ga-Ma,” he said. 
“Greater magic than this, neither he nor any of us shall ever 
see!” 


THE ENp 
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SOUND 


By DoroTHy AND LEITHA BUNCH 


Illustrated by Virginia Stewart 


W Hen you first waken in the morning, you often lie in bed 
and listen to learn whether it is time to arise. You may lis- 
ten to see if you want to stay in bed under soft warm covers 
rather than get up. If you hear familiar rattlings from the 
kitchen and dining room, telling you that breakfast is ready, 
perhaps you had better slip out before some one starts calling. 

Sometimes you wake up suddenly in the night and you 
know from the unusual sounds you hear that something out 
of the ordinary is happening at your house. Or the absence 
of sound may tell you merely that you are awake earlier than 
usual, and you turn over contentedly and go back to sleep 
for another hour or two. 

Sound tells us countless things about the world surround- 
ing us, yet we seldom think about it in the interesting and 
questioning way a scientist does. Right now, stop and make 
a list of the next ten sounds you hear, and let us consider 
them from the viewpoint of a physicist making an investiga- 
tion. Here is my list: 


1. Violin being played next door 

2. Truck going uphill 

3. Car going downhill slowly 

4. Man walking on sidewalk past the house 
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5. Someone coughing in the next room (my sister Mary) 
6. Bird singing (robin) 
7. Train whistling (Number Nine at the crossing) 
8. Church bell (at the Catholic Church) 
9. Door slams (front screen door) 
10. Girl speaking (To whom is Mary talking?) 


However much the sounds you heard differed from one 
another, you may be positive they were all produced by the 
vibration of some object. The vibrating object caused the 
air surrounding it to vibrate, and this vibration was passed 
on through the air until it reached your ears. 

This disturbance of the air, sometimes called a sound wave, 
is much the same as that produced in a pool of water by toss- 
ing in a pebble. The water waves spread in circles to the 
shore from the point where the pebble struck the surface. 
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Although the waves travel to the edge of the pool, the parti- 
cles of water remain about where they were. You can see 
that this is true if a leaf is floating on the water, for it will 
rise and fall with the water, but otherwise it will stay just 
about where it was. 

Here is another way of describing it which you may find 
easier to understand. It is like the waves across a field of 
wheat. As the air passes over the field, there is a slowing mo- 
tion all across it, but each plant moves its head only a few 
inches. 

When these vibrations reach your ear they set the sensitive 
membrane you know as the eardrum in vibration. Then the 
nerve from the ear to the brain picks up the vibrations, and 
you are aware that a sound has been made. 

Let us discuss some of the sounds on my list. The music 
of a stringed instrument is produced by drawing a bow across 
tightly stretched strings. This sets each string to vibrating 
to and fro as it is touched. You can see this also if you pluck 
the string with your finger so that it gives out a tone. 

In the case of the truck and the automobile in the street, 
most of the sound comes from the vibration of the body of 
the vehicle, caused by the running of the motor. Some vi- 
bration is imparted to the ground as the moving car passes 
over it. This is greater in the case of a heavy conveyance like 
a truck. Sometimes you notice that even the earth shakes 
as a heavy truck rolls past you. 

Voice is the sound produced by the vibration of the vocal 
cords. These cords are in your throat just behind the promi- 
nence known as the Adam’s apple. The two cords are far 
apart when you are merely breathing. When you are speak- 
ing or singing, they approach one another, leaving only a 
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very narrow chink. In this position the passage of air from 
the lungs throws them into vibration, which produces sound. 
A similar thing happens in the singing of birds. 

Sound waves can also travel through a liquid, like water, 
or a solid, like a string or a bar of metal. Sometime when 
you are swimming put your head under the water and tap the 
wall of the pool with a stone. You can easily hear the tap- 
ping sound under the water, but probably cannot with your 
head above the surface. This is because sound waves are car- 
ried better by water than by air. 

They are carried still better by a solid. Did you ever make 
a cathedral bell out of a spoon and a piece of string? Tiea 

piece of ordinary twine, about 
three feet long, to the handle 
al of a silver spoon. A table- 
spoon serves better than a 





smaller one. Now swing the 





spoon by the string so that it 
strikes the wall and you will 





hear a dull clang, as you ex- 
pected. The spoon is set into 
vibration as it strikes the wall 
and the sound waves are car- 
ried by the air. 

Now wrap the loose end of 








the string once or twice about 
your first finger and hold 
your finger in your ear. 
There is an old saying that 

















you should never put any- 
thing smaller than your el- 
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bow in the ear. Children are taught to keep their fingers 
and other things out of their ears because they are very 
delicate organs and easily injured. However, we shall dis- 
regard this caution once in the interest of scientific research. 

In this position, then, again swing the spoon so that it 
strikes the wall. Now, instead of one single clang, you hear 
the first loud one and, right after it, many lesser clangs, mak- 
ing your spoon sound like chimes. To make really good 
chimes, tie another spoon on a string and hold it to the other 
ear. In this experiment the sound is traveling by the string, 
a solid, as well as by the air, and it travels so much better in 
the string that for each time the spoon strikes the wall, you 
hear not only the first impact, but many lesser vibrations 
which are lost in the air. 

Listen to the different notes coming from different parts of 
the spoon. Try spoons of different sizes and of different 
materials to see how the tones from them vary in both quality 
and pitch. Strike the spoon lightly and then violently, and 
you will observe that loudness depends upon the degree of 
energy with which the metal is vibrating. 

You can make many significant observations for yourself 
in studying the production of sounds. Find a place where 
you can make echoes and experiment with your voice, a 
whistle and other sounds. Experiment with musical instru- 
ments. Some of the things you discover may be quite a sur- 
prise to you. If you think it worth while, keep a record of 
them. It might be interesting reading for someone else, too. 
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MR. RABBIT’S EASTER 
JAMBOREE 


By REMo BUFANO 


Illustrated by The Author 


A puppet play in one act and one scene. Mr. Rassit, OLD 
MaN Froc and Ticer the Terror are the only characters that 
actually appear. The Scene—in a thick part of the forest. 
In the center of the stage is a fair-sized pond bordered by 
weeds, cat-tails and water lilies. When the curtain rises OLD 
Man Froe is seen splashing in and out just for practice. 

Mr. Rassit enters, singing a gay song and carrying a basket 
of Easter Eggs. 

FroGc (coming out of pond). Ba gump, ba gump! Well, 
well, you sound happy this morning, Mr. Rabbit. 
Mr. Rassir. Good morning, Old Man Frog. Hello! 

Happy? Yes, sir! Got a basket full of news. Yes, sir. 
Froc. Watcha got, watcha got, watcha got? 
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Mr. Rassir. Take a look, Old Man Frog. Eggs! Brand 
new Easter Eggs—all colors. Yes, sir! 

Froc. Yes, sir; yes, sir; yes, sir! 

BoTtH. Yes, sir; yes, sir; yes, sir! 

Froc. Whereju getem, whereju getem, whereju getem? 

Mr. Rassir. From my friends in the barnyard yonder. 
We’re having a grand Easter spree in my hutch on the hill. 
Going over to decorate the place now. The hens and their 
little chicks are all coming over. Yes, sir! 

Froc. Sounds grand, sounds grand, yes, sir! Guess you’re 
not inviting any more guests. 

Mr. Rassir. Well, there'll be room for one or two more. 
Fact, I was just going to throw some pebbles in the water to 
see if you were in. 

Froc. Guess I am—and I haven’t made any dates yet— 
No, sir; no, sir; no, sir! 

Mr. Rassir. Well then, come over to the spree, Old Man 
Frog, about seven o’clock and bring your wife along. 

Froc. You bet, you bet, you bet! Seven o’clock. Shall I 
bring my banjo? 

Mr. Razeir. Oh, yeah. I was going to ask you—bring your 
banjo. If you want to come earlier you can help me put 
the eggs around so they look pretty-like. 

Froc. You bet, you bet, you bet. 

TIGER (singing offstage). I’m looking for something. 

I’m looking for something, and I’m not blind. 
I’m looking for something that I can’t find. 

Mr. Rassir. Jerusalem! That sounds like Tiger the Terror! 

Froc. It does! It does! Itis! It is! 

Mr. Rassir. Crippling crickets! let me hide. 

Froc. Come in, come in, come in! 
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Mr. Rassir. Oh, dear, no! Notinthere. I’m a Rabbit, not 
a Frog! 

Froc. I forgot, I forgot, I forgot. Let me hide the eggs in 
the pond. 

Mr. Rassir. Yes—No! What’ll I do? He'll see me if I 
run, and I wouldn’t get very far; and he’ll smell the eggs 
—guess he smells them already. 

Froc. Oh, dear, oh, dear! ‘Too bad, too bad! 

Mr. Rassir. I know what! Got to use my wits! Take a 
chance! He’s not too smart. Listen Old Man Frog. 

Froc. What, what, what! 

Mr. Rassir. I’m going to sit with my tail in the water— 
put the basket here. Tiger asks what you’re doing, and 
I'll say—buzz, buzz, buzz (whispers to FRoc). You take 
this egg down with you. When I say, “Up they come,” 
you throw the egg out of the water and I’ll catch it in the 
basket. Take this thick rope, too. When I say, “Don’t 
move,” you—buzz, buzz, buzz (whispers again). You see 
the idea? 

Frog. I getcha, I getcha! 

Mr. Rassir. If it doesn’t work, there won’t be any spree 
tonight. (TIGER is heard singing again.) There he comes. 
Duck! 

Froc. Okay, okay, okay! 

Mr. Rassir. Oh, Easter Egg Angel, bring me luck! 

TIGER (enters). I’m looking for something, 

I’m looking for something, 

I’m looking for something all the day. 
I’m looking for something, 

I’m looking for something, 

I’m looking for a needle in the hay. 
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Well, look what I found! Charmed to see you! And look 
what you got! 

Mr. Rassir. Sh! Mr. Tiger the Terror! I’m surprised at 
you! Don’t disturb the magic! 

TicER. Magic! What magic? 

Mr. Rassit. Don’t you know this is Easter Egg zone? Look! 

TicEr. I see the eggs—they look fine—delicious. 

Mr. Rassit. There’s more coming. 

TicER. Coming from where? 

Mr. Rassir. From where? The pond, of course. 

TicEr. What are you sitting in the pond for? 

Mr. Rassirt. Sh! To conjure up the Easter Eggs—all colors! 

TicER. Don’t you look the funniest—ha, ha, ha, ha! I 
might as well. have a good laugh before I eat you. 

Mr. Rassit. Not so funny if you can conjure up hundreds 
of eggs—thousands. You have to come and spoil it. 

Ticer. Say, what’s the idea? 

Mr. Rassit. Like this. Every Easter eve, from sunrise to 
sunset, this pond conjures up big fresh Easter Eggs, all 
colors. But you must put your tail in the pond and sit 
quiet and concentrate. Wish I had a longer tail. A tail 
like yours ought to conjure them by dozens. 

Ticer. You don’t mean it! 

Mr. Rapsit. Mean it! Wait and see! But you must be 

quiet! My ancestors have been conjuring for generations. 





You sit quiet, like this, and pretty soon—up they come! 
Up they come! (An egg comes flying out of the water.) 
Ticer. Boy! Anegg! Well, I’ll be 
Mr. RasBir. Come on, sit, Mr. Tiger Terror! 
Ticer. You’re not fooling me? 
Mr. Rassir. You saw, didn’t you? 
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Ticer. That’s right. I saw 

Mr. Rassir. Hush up and you'll see plenty more. 

Ticer. Put your tail in the pond, like this? (He sits next to 
Mr. Rabbit.) 

Mr. Rassir. That’s right. Get in it—way down in. 

Ticer. It’s wet! 

Mr. Rassit. Hush, now! And whatever you feel, don’t 
move. 

TicER. Something’s tickling the end of my tail. 

Mr. Rassit. Don’t move! That’s the conjure spirits tying 
the magic. Don’t move! don’t move! don’t move! 

Ticer. Don’t have toholler. I can hear you. 

Mr. Rassir. I want to make sure, cause if you move the 
magic won’t tie. 
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TicER. Feels like the magic was tying on pretty tight. 

Mr. Rassit. It does? You sure? Good sign. 

Ticer. Getting tighter and tighter. Feels like I’m anchored. 
Couldn’t move if I wanted to. 

Mr. Rassir. All the better. 

TicER. When do the eggs come up? 

Mr. Rassit. Sh! You got toconcentrate now. Don’t talk 
no more until the magic winds up. Okay? 

Froc (pops out of pond). Okay, okay, okay! 

TicER. What’s that? 

Mr. Rassirt. Sit still now. I’m going to empty the basket 
and bring it back so you can catch the eggs in it. 

Ticer. Hurry up! 

Mr. Rassit. You sit there. The longer you sit, the bigger 
the eggs. Old Man Frog, did you tie it good and tight? 
Froc. Good and tight! Good and tight! Good and tight! 
Mr. Rassit (picks up his basket of eggs). Yl be back bye 
and bye, and if I don’t come back before next week just 
jump in the pond, because that tail of yours is not coming 

out any more! (Exits laughing.) 

Ticer. Waita minute! Comeback! Comeback! (Growls, 
pulls, yanks, and goes wild.) 

Froc (appears out of pond). Better take it easy. You’re 
good and anchored, because I’m a sailor and I know my 
ropes. Very good, very good, very good. 

Ticer. Ill get you, too, for this. 

He pulls and yanks until he yanks his tail off. He runs off 


yelping. Ox_p Man Froe laughs and laughs, and the curtain 
falls. 


Norte. Suggestions for producing this play will be found on page 49. 
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Drawing by ERNEST SHEPARD from THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


A ROAD TO ADVENTURE 


By PHYLLIs FENNER 


“TAKE THE adventure, heed the call,” said the Seafaring Rat 
to the Water Rat, in Kenneth Grahame’s THE WIND IN THE 
Wittows (Scribners. $1). “Tis but a banging of the door 
behind you, a blithesome step forward, and you are out of the 


And what better way to seek 
adventure than travel the road through books? 


old life and into the new. 


The greatest adventure story of all was written long ago, 
Homer’s Tale of Troy. Padraic Colum has retold it for you 
in THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS AND THE TALE OF TROY 
(Macmillan. $2), a story of wars and the wanderings, of 
magic and mystery. It ends with Odysseus’ return home 
and the last great battle when almost single-handed he killed 
the men who, believing him to be dead, had been “wasting 
his substance.” 

King Arthur and his Knights have lived for us in many 
a tale, but a new one has been written down by Vernon Ives, 
Sm JAUFRY THE KNIGHT AND THE Fair BRUNISSENDE (Holi- 
day House. $2). Read about three and thirty dead men 
hanging from a tree, the weapon a white lance, the adversary 
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a knight in iron armor. A little book, but packed with beauty 
and excitement. 

Would you have liked to have lived in the age of discovery? 
Shane O’Connor did. In He WENT wiTH Vasco pA GAMA 
(Houghton. $2), Louise Andrews Kent tells how Shane and 
a Portuguese boy went with Vasco da Gama to find India, 
and found adventure enough for a life time. 

Who was the rider Dan Drew met one cold winter’s night 
on a New Hampshire road? WHo RmEs IN THE Dark, by 
Stephen Meader (Harcourt. $2), is the story of stagecoach 
days. Robberies, masked riders, blizzards, and along with it 
all the story of a boy who loved to work with horses. A 
more modern adventure story by the same author is T MopDEL 
Tommy, about a boy who salvages a truck from a junk heap. 

Oh, so you like mysteries? Then, Maristan Chapman is 
the author for you. The Glen Hazard folks in the Tennessee 
Mountains are always having things happen to them. Horse 
thieves, buried treasure, ghosts! The boys, with their faithful 
dog, Rock Bottom, solve the mysteries in Wimp Cat RIDGE, 
EAGLE CuirF, MarsH IsLAND MysTERY, TIMBER TRAIL, and 
in a new one, MysTERY OF THE BROKEN Key (Appleton. 
$2). Even the girls of Glen Hazard are good detectives in 
THE CLUE OF THE FapEp Dress. These stories are funny, 
mysterious, and about boys and girls like yourselves. 

What would the road to adventure be without a cowboy? 
FLINT Spears (Scribners. $2.50), Will James’ newest book, 
is about a cowboy who aims to be the best cowboy riding the 
range. There are pictures by Will James and photographs of 
the rodeo which Flint enters. Don’t forget to reread every 
once in so often Will James’ most thrilling story of all, his 
own true story, LONE CowBoy. 
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THE PUZZLEWIT FAMILY 


By Rosin PALMER 




















“F-R-A-N-K-L-I-N,” spelled Nancy. “A-m-p-e-r-e—I never heard of 
him—Steinmetz, Edison, Morse, Faraday, W-e-s—now, where do we go? 
Oh yes, Westinghouse, Volta, Marconi. That’s fun.” 

“Let's make up some more puzzles,” said Peter. 

Nancy grunted. “I have to do my homework,” she replied. “We have 
to look up places on a map. Don’t you think that’s stupid?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Tom. “I rather like maps.” He 
opened the Atlas that lay on the table and began to look at it. “Funny 
we never thought of making up riddles or anything about geography.” 

“Well, it’s never too late to mend,” cried Peter. ‘I can think of one 
right off. If a waterspout shot a fish hundreds of feet into the air, where 
would it hope to come down?” 

Tom laughed. “In Finland,” he said. “Where does a farmer go as 
soon as his beans come up?” 

“Greenland,” suggested Nancy. 

“Not quite.” 

“Well, if they're pole beans, I guess he goes to Poland,” said Peter. 
“How should a little boy travel on Thanksgiving Day?” 

“To Turkey,” cried Tom and Nancy together. 

“Farther than that. He should start in Hungary, eat Turkey, slip in 
Greece, break China, let out Wales, and curl up in Lapland.” 

Tom sniffed. “I’ve heard that about slipping in Greece before,” he said. 

“Well, I bet you never heard all the rest of it.” 

Tom admitted that he had not. “I've got an idea,” he went on. ‘“Sup- 
pose you take a word that is the name of a country or a river or something 
—like Japan—and then write a verse about it. You might say three-fifths 
of it would hold water. That would be pan. The first part is a noisy 
bird—jay. A vegetable is in the middle—pea. And the whole is an 
island.” 
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“Good,” cried Nancy. ‘‘Let’s each make one.” 
Peter finished his rhyme first. It went like this: 


Take my first letter quite away, 

And I will suffer night and day. 
Remove my last two letters, too, 

And I must give up gold to you. 

My first three letters mean a spot 
Where sick folk drink or bathe a lot. 
My last two are a hostelry, 

Now can you guess what land I be? 


“I've done two,” said Tom. ‘‘Try these.” 


I am a river of great fame, 

Five simple letters spell my name. 
Divide me in three parts and see, 
Another river flows through me. 
On one bank a hotel must lie, 
And opposite stand you and I. 


Another river up in France 

Divides in three parts at a glance. 
The first from land to land extends, 
The last, a courtier often bends. 
And in the center is a spy 

To watch the fishing boats go by. 


“You do them so easily,” said Nancy. “I wish you’d help me.” 
Tom looked at her puzzle, and they finished it together. 


I am a country great and free, 

But broken up quite readily. 

My name divides in portions three, 
A lofty hill, a raging sea. 

And the letters last of all 

Must surely be a horse’s call. 


“Now let’s guess the answers,” cried Peter. ‘Here goes.” 
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PRODUCING A PUPPET PLAY 


By Remo Burano 




















In producing “Mr. Rabbit’s Easter Jamboree,” it will be necessary to 
work out several technical details which will make it possible for things 
to happen as they should. For instance, an audience is always delighted 
to see a puppet drop something he is carrying and pick it up again. The 
rabbit in this play should set his basket down at least once. 

To make him drop his basket, the following is necessary: 

1. Take a string about a foot longer than the distance between the pup- 

pet’s hand and the control, and tie it to the handle of the basket. 

2. Pass the string through a hole in the rabbit’s hand so that it slides 

easily. 

3. Fasten the loose end of the string to the control. 

To pick up the basket, pull the string. If the string is long enough, it 
will be possible for the rabbit to walk a few steps away from the basket 
without moving it. 

One of the eggs in the basket should be separate from the others and 
attached to a string. This will solve the business of giving it to the frog 
so that he can throw it out of the pond when the rabbit gives him the 
signal. Some comic business can be created by dangling the egg in front 
of the tiger to tantalize him, before it settles itself in the basket with the 
other eggs. 

The pond is one of the essential bits of scenery and should be practical. 
All that is needed is a hole in the stage floor, large enough for the frog to 
appear and disappear through it. This is technically called a “trap,” and 
it can be shut for other scenes. The bare edges of the trap can be hidden 
by a strip of water weeds and flowers, not too high, painted on cardboard 
or anything stiff, and placed in front, or, to be technical, on the down- 
stage side of the trap. A backdrop with trees and flowers to represent 
woods will be required to make the scene complete. At the end of the 
play, Tiger the Terror yanks so hard to pull his tail loose that he leaves 
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it behind. The tail should be made separately and tacked very lightly in 
place so that when pulled with a little force it will come loose. 

A word about characterization. The repetitions of the frog should be 
stressed, and they could even be increased with good effect. They should 
sound like the bass croakings of a frog, and have a definite rhythm. The 
rabbit part might be best spoken in a high-pitched shrill voice. When 
he talks to the tiger about the magic, he should speak more slowly, using 
a mysterious monotonous tone. The tiger, obviously, speaks in a gruff 
voice and is very much the bully. For occasional growling, especially at 
the end when he becomes furious, the use of a kazoo is very effective. If 
these suggestions are followed, contrast, color, and comedy will result. 

The very end of the play, or what is technically called the finale, can 
be varied. Another possible finale would be to bring back the rabbit after 
the tiger has disappeared. He and the frog can dance and sing over the 
trick they have played on the tiger. Even the tail, which the tiger left 
behind, might join the dance. Then you can pull the curtain. If the 
audience applauds, draw the curtain again for bows. Eventually they stop 
applauding and you can rest on your laurels. 
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Our OWN is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, of 
your pets, of your work, of your games; diaries or biographies; rhymed 
or unrhymed verse; short plays; accounts of how you spend your leisure 
time; remarkable facts of nature or science; original songs; book reviews; 
or drawings. The drawings may be done in black ink or black crayon. 
As announced in the last issue we are collecting book reviews of your 
favorite stories, old or new, for publication in a pamphlet-—Our Own 
Book REvIEws. Every one who submits a review will receive a copy. 
You will notice that we are publishing this month one of the Arts and 
Crafts letters which Peter Penguin asked you to send. This is only one of 
many good letters that he received. 
—RuBy WARNER, Children’s Editor 


DEAR PETER PENGUIN: 


I made all my Christmas presents this year and each was different. 

I stuffed and made an animal, copying one of my little sister's, for my 
cousin. 

I made a doily set out of some material which was made of holes and 
made a design on them with wool. 

I made bookmarks out of leather, painting designs on them. 

I made handkerchief cases out of the same material as the doily set, 
making the design in wool the same way. 

Another nice thing I made was a bracelet. First, I cut out of a tin 
can a piece of tin a little smaller than the size the bracelet was going to 
be. Next I cut two pieces of cardboard the size of the bracelet and pasted 
them to the tin. Then I started the crepe paper. I cut a strip about half 
an inch wide and twisted it. I flattened out one end and pasted it to the 
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cardboard. Half of the strip on each side. You put a little paste on 
the cardboard and start to wind the twisted paper around the cardboard. 
If you want to make a design on the bracelet you start another strip of 
crepe paper and then make a knot or twist to form the design. If you 
need a new string or piece of paper you just paste it onto the other piece. 
You end it the same way you start it and keep the whole thing close 
together. 

I made several other things, too, but I am afraid you wouldn’t be able 
to read anybody else’s letter if I told you about them. 


—Mary RHEA DRILLEs, age 11 


DOWN BY THE RIVER 


Down by the river where the green grass grows 
I saw a goose with a big long nose. 

He quacked away with all his might 

And, oh! he was a funny sight. 

The little ducklings all around 

Would hold their ears with a great big frown. 
This long-nosed goose, he quacked all day 

And lost his voice!—It’s usually that way 
When you go around a-quacking all day. 


—JEAN SHROPSHIRE, age 10 


THE WILD HORSE OF THE WEST 


Once upon a time there was a horse. He lived behind a pile of stones 
by a brook, and every morning he went down to the brook to take a 
drink and after that he would go to some grass nearby. But one morning 
he heard a noise. So he ran to see if it was his Mother. But it wasn’t 
his Mother. It was getting dark and he was getting scared and lonely. 
So he went to find her. 

Suddenly he saw a storm coming up. So he ran and ran and then he 
saw a horse running. He ran to follow the other horse and finally 
caught up with her. He saw it was his Mother and she was running 
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home to save him. And he galloped home faster than his Mother and 
pretended that he had stayed at home. And his Mother saw what a 
good horse he was to stay home. 

And his Mother and he ran and ran till they reached some cliffs, and 
his Mother found a cave until the storm let up. Then they went down 
to the brook and they saw that the brook was no longer a brook, but it 
was a river. So his Mother knew the best. So they got some leaves and 
took them to the top of a cliff and dropped the leaves on the top, and 
then he watched the water rising. 

It lasted three days. And then the water went down. And then his 
Mother told him to run after her to see if their house was all right. It 
was, but the grass was old. But they ate it. Ome day there was a man 
looking for a horse. So the horse ran home and he told his Mother that 
before the storm he ran to find her. And they lived happily. 

—SALLY APPLETON, age 8 






























ARBOR Day IN OUR CLASS 
—GRADE 4B3, 
P. S. 160, Manhattan 
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THE STARFISH 


The starfish usually has five rays. He has a rough warty skin that 
hardens and forms a skeleton when he dies. The starfish walks in much 
the same way as a measuring worm. He has little sucker-like feet, which 
he can pull in and push out. He has an eye spot on the end of each ray. 
If you would break one of the rays off, it would grow back on. 

A starfish attacks a clam by binding his five rays around the clam. After 
a while the clam’s muscles get tired. The starfish forces the clam open 
and puts his stomach into the shell and digests the clam, then pulls his 
stomach back in through his mouth. 

Our starfish has a small red spot on his back. Through this he draws 
in water, which is used to pull in and push out his feet. 

—DUANE WUNDER, age 9 


THE SONG THRUSH 


You are not a bird of beauty, 
You have a plain brown tone; 
May you perch upon the highest 
Of the branches ever grown! 
And may your song burst forth with willingness. 
Let it ring forever more. 
And the breeze but blow it farther 
That it may reach the village door! 
—HAROLD SCHIEL, age 12 


AN INCH WORM 


An inch worm is crawling 
On a leaf nearby. 
In time he'll change 
To a butterfly. 
And fly about, now low, now high. 
But he’s still just an inch worm 
On a leaf nearby. 
—Mapo GASTON, age 10 
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ROSCOE 
By Jack Bechdolt 
Pictures by Decie Merwin 
A mystery about a baby, a giant panda 
and Roscoe who loved the funny papers. 


Many pictures and a most amusing story. 
$1.00 


SOMETHING SURPRISING 
By Gladys Adshead 
Pictures by Helen Rinald 


Millions of years ago there was no life on the earth. Very gradu- 
ally something surprising began to happen. The little book tells clearly 
and accurately this surprising story. There are many pictures of the 
strange animals who used to roam the earth. $1.00 


MR. AND MRS. SO AND SO 
By Francoise 
The picture above shows you Mr. and Mrs. So and So and their 


donkey Pompon whom they bought in France. An absurd picture book 
in pink and blue for very small readers. $1.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















PRINTER’S DEVIL 
by Adam Allen 


Do you think that working on a 
newspaper would be exciting? 
Bob did, so he got a job on a small 
town paper. This is the story of 
his work, and how he mixed 
printer’s ink and baseball. Illus. 

(Ages 10-14) $1.75 


The Macmillan Company 
























A BOX FOR YOUR STORY PARADE 
Do your magazines sometimes get lost or scattered? Do you want a 
good place to keep them? A sturdy, goodlooking slip-case with room 
for one year’s copies may be had by sending one dollar to 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 
293 Alexander St. Rochester, N. Y. 






















ADVENTURE MAY 
BE ANYWHERE 


By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 


The title is a splendid tip for any boy or girl, and the 
story itself—of how two boys and two girls found this 
F.A.STOKESCO. title to be true—is one you simply must read before 

NEW YORK _syour vacation this summer. $1.75 




















PAN AMERICAN NUMBER 
of Story Parade 


The next issue of Story Parade 
will be devoted to the countries of 
Latin America with stories, articles, 
verse, and games taken from the 
literature of this country or written 
by authors who have lived there. 
There will be a section on “Inca 
Weaving” and examples of chil- 
dren’s work. 


School Offer 


Extra copies of this issue are 
available at 20c a copy, or 


7 for $1.00 


STORY PARADE 
70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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a SEADCRaF, 


Now Indian Beadcraft is so simple—so easy—that even the 
tiniest tots are able to make beautiful fobs, belts, bracelets, 
bags, necklaces, etc., after just a few minutes of instruction. 
Let us tell you about it in our FREE literature—or better still, 
upon receipt of 10c, we'll send a complete sample card of 
genuine Walco Indian Seed Beads in all colors, together with 
our new 16 page full color Booklet of Pattern Suggestions 
and Instructions for Handicraft Classes. 


ees ees mesa eS RE ee 

] oO Send FREE literature describing 5 WALCO Beodcrafts SP-i28 i 

oO l enclose 10c for 16 poge WALCO Indian Beadcreft Booklet of 
simplified instructions ond designs, also actual Indian Bead samples. ft 













WALCO BEAD CO.. pert. z 
37 W. 37th ST. - NEW YORK, N.Y. 
















Columbia Broadcasting System 


70 Fifth Avenue 


RADIO BULLETIN 


SPECIAL ARTICLES on radio in schools and libraries by Margaret Harrison, Blanche 
Young, Earle McGill, Phyllis Fenner, Gordon Bailey and other authorities, to- 
gether with program notes and suggested student activities on each broadcast of 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


Fridays, 2:30 P.M. E. S. T. 


Send TEN CENTS in coin or stamps for this 32-page RADIO BULLETIN to 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 


New York City 
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The New Winston Simplified 
Dictionary for Young People 





MODERN in presentation, outlook, and scholar- 
ship—and especially made for boys and girls. 
New, simplified arrangement and large, clear 
type make reference easy. Definitions are accu- 
rate; enriched, fully informing, and simplified 
for easy understanding. Ample word list—46,000 
terms defined by United States Government 
count. 1729 illustrations, 10 beautiful colored 
plates, and 24 pages of colored maps. 1004 pages. 











CHILDREN SAY: 
“It’s fun to use.” 


Durably and handsomely bound in 
red washable cloth $1.75 
“It helps me with With thumb index 2.00 


my homework.” 
On sale at all bookstores, or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Winston Building Philadelphia 





hata On A RAINy DAY 


by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and Sarah Fisher Scott 


wit This is the story of David, Elizabeth 

ent nL) aa . 

— ~ { and Jimmy and how they learned that 
I) -2 eg. it is more fun to invent new games 
rin SxS than to play old ones. You will see 

\———z how easy it is to think up new games 
for yourself, and you'll like reading about these three happy children. 

Illustrations throughout the book by Jessie Gillespie $1.00 | 


FIST PUPPETRY SONGS & PICTURES 
by David F.- Milligan FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


This book tells you how to make fist by Helen C. Knowles 

Puppets, scenery, and theatre. Read Twenty-seven new songs that are fun 
it and have your own show. to sing, each with a gay photograph 
Illustrated $1.50 taken by Ruth A. Nichols. $1.50 


A.S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 67 W. 44th St., NEW YORK 














